POLES,   UKRAINIANS   AND   BALTS
of West Poland, had vivid recollections of Prussian-
ization before the war, and they kept their heads clearer
than Croats in comparable circumstances, resisting
Warsa^ primarily because Colonel Beck's policy was
pro-German. Graczynski, the Voivod of Upper
Silesia, if disliked for his centralism, was approved for
his fighting spirit towards Germany, and the Polish
Western Society, with his tacit approval, continued
activities the reverse of consistent with Polish diplom-
acy; early in 1937, for example, it was publicly
supporting Polish claims to further cession of German
territory. When the Geneva convention safeguarding
Upper Silesian autonomy lapsed in July 1937, Polish
feeling pushed on the Government to make the most
of the new state of affairs; it was now possible to catty
expropriation of German estates further, and to modify
provincial administrative boundaries so as to weaken
the German element. The German-Polish position in
1937 was really an absurd one. Both countries were
complaining of Czechoslovakia's treatment of their
minorities when each of them knew that the other
behaved far less correctly; in Germany the Poles were
already finding their position more and more difficult;
though they numbered something between a million
and a million and a half they were a poor population
and it was harder for them to defend themselves; as
time went on the Nazi authorities were less and less
willing to provide them with education, so that in 1938
they had only ten elementary and two secondary
schools, while the Germans in Poland had respectively
75 and 26. It was, however, an essential part of
the new German technique to crush one enemy
before falling out with the next one. The Polish